MARSHAL    NEY
in flat-bottomed boats, -with heavy material borne on
barges in the rear. Without approaching the moot point
as to whether Napoleon made these plans in earnest, or
merely as a ruse to cover the direction of his next sweep,
the obstacles in the way of their execution will be readily
apparent.
It is true that a time of very protracted calm would
have left the British Fleet helpless, while the boats could
have been rowed across the Channel. But failing this,
the French would have to control that narrow sea, as
more than one tide was needed before their numerous
armament could have cleared the harbours, which also
meant that isolated flotillas would be at the mercy of the
waiting cruisers. In any case it presupposed the defeat,
or, at least, the hoodwinking, of Nelson; and in spite of
the many miracles effected by the Revolution it failed to
inspire a seaman of the first order.
Ney settled down to drilling and parading the 6th
Corps with his usual seriousness. Sometimes a signal
would be given and the men marched shore-ward to the
boats, where they practised the art of acquiring the most
comfort in a minimum of time and space. It was, on
the whole, an easy-going period for the men of the coming
Grand Army. Now and again the English gunboats
would dash to within range of the twenty-pounders on
the coastal batteries, or a spy scare would set the camps
in motion.
The greatest of these alarms reached Ney in a report
that the enemy had stranded bales of plague-infected
cotton upon the shore, and every one was ordered to
give these suspicious-looking masses a wide berth.
Before long the rumour filtered to Paris, and Ney was
asked to hold a proper examination. It led to the un-
masking of these 'bales' as the remnants of old hammocks
washed up from a foundered vessel.
But Ney encountered a far more costly pastime with
the arrival of a plausible-tongued adventurer at his head-
quarters, who claimed to have invented a new type of